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& in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 

donor as a memorial. 
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(After his first visit to the Training School one of our friends 
sent the following beautiful lines.) 


“God of the lonely soul, 
God of the comfortless, 
For these and such as these, I ask 





Thy tenderness. 


eee 


I only ask of thee 
The marvel of a space 

Where these forgot and blind may look 

Upon thy face.”’ 
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The Feeble=Pinded 


MISS MARY DENDY, Manchester, England. 
(Read before The Canadian Ladies’ Club.) 


(Concluded.) 


With regard to consumption, 
there is no evidence whatever that 
it is a cause of mental defect; on 
the contrary, many consumptives 
are particularly bright and clever. 
It is argued that consumption in a 
family, by lowering the vitality of 
the stock, acts upon the germ cell 
and causes it so to deteriorate that 
in the succeeding generation it de- 
velops into a mentally defective 
individual. What there is evidence 
of is this: Where there is deteriora- 
tion of the family stock it may show 
itself in various ways; one member 
of the family may take to drink, 
another may be consumptive, and 
a third may be weak in intellect, 
and this last will be the one who is 
most likely to have children and 
pass his defect on. The consump- 
tive and drunkard will be more 
likely to die before they have 
achieved all the harm of which 
they are capable; and they are not 
capable of so much harm as their 
feeble-minded brother. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the weak in mind 
are generally weak in body also, 
and are, therefore, peculiarly prone 
to fall victims of consumption. 
They are, too, unable to carry out 
measures of prevention for the 
safety of other people, so that they 
spread the disease widely. Pneu- 
monia, also, is a disease to which 
many weak-minded people  suc- 
cumb, but we do not therefore say 
that pneumonia in the parents is a 
cause of weakness of mind in the 
children. 

With regard to crimes of vio- 
lence, theft, and so forth, the rea- 


son why the weak-minded are spe- 
cially prone to commit them is not 
far to seek. These poor souls do 
not, in any real sense, possess 
themselves. They have not the 
will to protect themselves either 
from the evils of the outer world 
or from the temptations of their 
own animal passions. They obey 
the next impulses, whether it be 
from within or without, and they 
would generally be put to it to 
explain why they have done any- 
thing that is wrong. Take this case 
as an example. “J. and W., men 
of 26 and 30, were charged with 
a series of thefts and burglaries. 
They were tailors working to- 
gether. The barrister employed to 
defend J. could say nothing in ex- 
cuse or extenuation of the offenses 
and could suggest no motive. The 
prisoner was not in need, and was 
not intemperate, did not bet and 
was respectably connected. This 
man was sentenced lightly on con- 
dition of his people undertaking to 
look after him, which they did by 
promising to see that he emigated.” 

On behalf of the other prisoner, 
medical proof was given that he 
was of uncertain intellect and 
might be easily influenced to do 
wrong. The judge said that he 
could not at all understand why J. 
committed the crimes. He also told 
W. that whether he was clever or 
not, he must be good. Is the judge 
the only one who can not under- 
stand? Is it not too likely that the 
older prisoner did not himself un- 
derstand? And as to the poor, puz- 
zle-headed W. can anything be more 
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futile than the method of the law 
with regard to him? He is told 
that he must be good even if he is 
not clever, and is sent to prison for 
three months, to come out minus a 
character, dropped to the level of 
other weak and wicked human 
beings. It would take a very clever 
person to be good in such circum- 
stances, and W. is not clever. He 
belongs to the crowd of poor crea- 
tures with confused mind who pass 
thru this life as in some miserable 
nightmare. To all of us birth hap- 
pens and death happens. Those of 
us who are sane know, whatever 
we may think, that between birth 
and death we have the power, to a 
great extent, of guiding our own 
lives. We have the choice between 
good and evil. To these less happy 
brethren of ours not only do birth 
and death happen, but everything 
that comes between; their lives 
are the one long happening. They 
find themselves poor miserable lit- 
tle creatures (those of them that 
are not born to riches), full of 
aches and pains that are not the 
lot of normal children; they are 
mocked and tormented by their own 
passions and hy other boys and 
girls, who, whilst very kind to 
cripples and the blind, whose in- 
firmity they can see and under- 
stand are, too often, perfectly bru- 
tal in their treatment of the men- 
tally infirm. Then they reach adol- 
escence and they happen to grow 
up. Very shortly parenthood hap- 
pens; sometimes marriage has hap- 
pened first, but that makes very 
little difference, except that, in the 
case of a man, his condition is bet- 
tered, because he will have a 
woman to work for him. Appar- 
ently, no man is so wanting in wit 
that he can not find a wife. One 
thing happens with almost unfail- 
ing regularity, they happen to- be 
unemployed; very frequently they 
happen to be criminals. Fortun- 


ately for all concerned they gen- 
erally die young; but not before, 
as a rule, should they have reached 
this point in their career, they have 
happened to have a large family, 
many of whom will happen to die, 
but some of whom will live to carry 
on the horrible tradition. 

Think for a moment what all 
this means and let us remember 
that from the point of view of the 
mischief done to the race, it is 
much the same whether the case 
be that of a Hooligan on the 
streets or a Marquis spending an 
enormous fortune on neckties and 
jewelry. These people are the fail- 
ures of life, and they are a dead 
weight upon the successes. But it 
is not only that they are themselves 
failures; they are almost all of 
them at large, and at liberty to 
take upon themselves the duties and 
responsibilities of parenthood, and 
it is certain that they hand on their 
incapacity to some at least of their 
descendants, often in an aggrava- 
ted form. Nor does it make 
against my argument that some of 
the children of a weak-minded man 
may not themselves be weak- 
minded; they are of a degenerate 
stock ; the trouble may be latent in 
them, but it will crop out again 
and the world will be the worse for 
their existence. 


Thus, a woman I know, of inde- , 


pendent means brought to me her 
grown-up son to ask me to find a 
school for him in which he could 
be taught to be self-supporting. He 
was a youth of very marked men- 
tal defect; he had been at school 
all his life, more or less, but had 
not learned anything worth men- 
tioning. He was very religious 
and eaten up with conceit. His 
father committed suicide, his 
grandfather died of brain trouble, 
one of the father’s sisters commit- 
ted suicide and one was an idiot. 
His grandmother was an -authoress 
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of some note. The mother has a 
daughter, as well as this son; she 
confided to me her hope that the 
girl would marry, as she was very 
pretty and had nothing the matter 
with her excepting eczema and 
chronic catarrh. I could not make 
her see that there would be any 
harm or risk in the marriage of 
such a girl. It is this risk that we 
must keep before us. Whatever al- 
ternative terms we may employ for 
this terrible affliction, however we 
may try to account for it, one thing 
is sure—it is hereditary. 

Suppose that it began in any 
case as a reversion, still it is hered- 
itary. Suppose that it is the mar- 
riage of near relatives that has 
brought about his reversion, it will 
be handed on. Suppose that it is 
the result of an abused life in the 
parents ; the children will suffer for 
it. It is only when it is the result 
of an accident to the individual 
that it can not be transmitted, and 
fortunately the cases of accident are 
generally very severe and can not 
easily be mistaken. Whatever the 
cause, it is not the very severe cases 
which are the most dangerous. It 
is the mild cases, which are capable 
of being well veneered, so as to 
look, for a time at any rate, almost 
normal, against which we most 
need to protect society. 

It is this feature of the question 
which makes it a public duty to 
take charge of the feeble-minded 
from the very beginning in such a 
way that they can not harm them- 
selves or other people. It is the duty 
which we owe to posterity, for we 
have interfered with the laws of 
natural selection in this matter and 
are responsible, 

Archball Reid, in a book which 
deserves to be more widely known 
than it is, says: “Until very re- 
cently in the vast majority of cases, 
the unfortunate lunatic was placed 
under circumstances which ensured 


death or permanent insanity. From 
the very moment that his mental 
unsoundness declared itself, he 
ceased to have offspring. The 
natural selection of the same was 
therefore very stringent. For 
some generations, however, luna- 
tics have been treated with very 
great humanity and skill. Beyond 
all classes of the community they 
are watched over by the State. 
The insane are removed to special 
sanitoria, where without expense to 
themselves, they receive food and 
lodging, and are placed under the 
care of trained nurses and medical 
specialists, over whom, in turn, the 
Commissioners in Lunacy exercises 
a jealous supervision. As a con- 
sequence, the lunatic frequently re- 
covers and is restored to his family 
and the right to have as many 
children as he pleases.” 

What Dr. Reid says of the luna- 
tic applies with even more force to 
the feeble-minded, for in his case, 
the right to be a father has never 
been denied.* 

It is curious, by the way, that 
while the proportion of males to 
females of this class is three to 
two, nearly all efforts have been 
directed to caring for the women. 
Yet the man is at least as danger- 
ous as the woman, and very nearly 
as suffering. We see the children 
of the feeble-minded woman. Who 
counts the children of the feeble- 
minded man? Who follows the 
suffering of the lad who, leaving 
school without having acquired 
either knowledge or self-control, 
finds himself almost at once either 
a criminal or one of the unem- 
ployed? The fact is that, at every 
crisis of her career, the woman is 
more likely to come under notice 
than the man. 

In those whose mental weakness 
is not so obvious as to cause them 
to be put under certificate, they are 
cared for by the- public because 
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they are incapable in every walk 
of life. They are drunkards, they 
neglect their children, they are 
criminals, they are paupers; and all 
our charitable efforts are directed 
towards making it easier for them 
to be what they are. In other 
words, we treat the symptoms of 
the disease instead of the disease 
itself. If a man can not take care 
of his family, we take care of it 
for him—we do not prevent his 
having a family to take care of. If 
he can not make provision for him- 
self and becomes a pauper, we 
make provision for him in that 
state of life—we do not prevent his 
dropping into it, and so on. We so 
interfere with his life as to make 
it possible for his trouble to be 
handed down, when, if we let him 
alone, he would die from the natu- 
ral hardships of his condition. In 
fact, for generations past, we have 
chosen to play the part of Provi- 
dence to our weaklings, sometimes 
a benevolent Providence, but al- 
most always a foolish one. And 
of late, it has been assumed, at all 
costs, all persons born must be 
kept alive as long as possible. I 
do not propose to combat that 
proposition. I think it is forced 
upon us, but I do assert that if we 
are to keep alive the weaklings of 
our race it must be done in such a 
way as will not only give them a 
happy existence, but also a harm- 
less one. If we will play Provi- 
dence, we must be wise as well as 
pitiful and work with the laws of 
nature and not against them. We 
must remember that if the ne’er- 
do-wells of society have their 
rights, so also have the well-doers. 

Deliberately to make it more 
easy for degenerates to survive 
without securing that they shall 
survive in circumstances which 
render them harmless is a piece of 
folly which approaches nigh to 
wickedness. Yét, as the law now 


stands, we in England* have no 
power to interfere with the feeble- 
minded over the age of sixteen 
until they have brought themselves 
under notice as criminals or pau- 
pers. Even then the notice taken 
of them is regulated not by their 
condition, but their crime. Thus, 
a little girl was, some seven years 
ago, sentenced to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment for drowning the two 
children of her master. She seems 
to have drowned the children, to 
whom she was nurse-maid, more as 
an experiment than anything else. 
She will be discharged at thirty to 
be at large and do as she pleases 
until she again brings herself un- 
der the notice of the law. 

One of the pieces of reckless- 
ness I never can understand is the 
frequent employment of weak- 
minded and epileptic girls as nurse 
maids. Quite recently a case was 
reported in the Police. News of 
such a child having killed the in- 
fant intrusted to her care. The 
excuse given is that they are so 
fond of children; so they are until 
the little one provokes them in 
some trivial way—then the tragedy 
happens. 

The fact is that for the purposes 
of English legislation the feeble- 
minded child comes into existence 
at the age of five years and ceases 
to exist at the age of sixteen. We 
have not yet got away from the 
idea that weakness of intellect is 
a curable disease which can be set 
right by differential treatment of 
the child affected. It is because of 
this fallacy that we meet with so 
many statements from the mana- 
gers of Special Schools that the 
children under their care have 
been returned in a normal con- 
dition to ordinary school or have 
taken up the work of life like 
ordinary people. Many children 
are, at a great expense of time, 
money and trouble, taught a certain 
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amount of parrot-learning and are 
made to appear, for a time at least, 
like a low grade of normal children. 
All this learning is of no use to 
them and makes them a greater 
danger to society than they would 
have been without it. The facts 
put together by the Birmingham 
After-care Committee, which has 
done its work with more accuracy 
than any other, show that in the 
most favorable conditions, with all 
the help that can be given, short of 
permanent detention, the very best 
of the feeble-minded are employed 
only irregularly and that the great 
majority are unemployed or crim- 
inals. To my mind it is a great 
mistake to make employment the 
test as to whether a man or woman 
is or is not fit to be at liberty. No 
training can cure the feeble-minded 
child. 

So we come to our Special 
Schools. I think no one will deny 
that they are a step in the right 
direction. To leave the feeble- 
minded in ordinary schools is a 
great waste of them and of their 
teachers. It is a great waste of 
money also. Looking through my 
thousand cases, I find nothing more 
remarkable than the frequency 
with which the entry occurs made 
on the child’s admission to the 
Special Class “six years at school,” 
“eight years at school,” and even 
“ten years at school.” 

Can anything be more stupid 
than to pay a teacher for ten years 
to teach a boy that which it is 
impossible that he should learn? 
We do not struggle to teach our 
blind to see; we try to substitute 
the sense of touch for that of sight. 
The only rational plan with our 
feeble-minded, our blind in mind, 
is to teach them useful habits of 
imitation in lieu of the habits of 
memory and reason which serve 
the ordinary mind. 

It is because this has to a great 


extent been forgotten that our 
really splendid Special Schools have 
achieved so little lasting success. 
There is still far too much in them 
of teaching children to read and 
write and cypher, when, however 
much they may learn of the three 
R’s, it is of no use to them in after 
life. It seems to be a great achieve- 
ment to teach a child to say its 
tables; it is nevertheless a pity to 
spend time upon it when the same 
child cannot take away three straws 
from four. I have known a boy 
to repeat some of the most beau- 
tiful of the Psalms with perfect 
elocution in a way to bring tears 
into the eyes of all who heard him; 
and immediately afterwards to fall 
to cursing and swearing; there was 
as much intelligence in the one trick 
as in the other. A graphophone 
could do as much. 

What is needed is that, since it 
takes so much time and trouble to 
teach the feeble-minded anything, 
all they are taught should be of 
value to them in their after-lives. 
In some of the best schools this is 
recognized and the teachers give 
their whole hearts to training the 
children into decent habits and use- 
ful ways of employing themselves. 
I do not think that after infancy, 
mere kindergarten work is proper 
occupation for weak-minded chil- 
dren. It is of no use to a boy to 
know how to weave paper or to 
wind wool into a ball. Neverthe- 
less, the trained kindergartnerin 
makes the best Special School 
teacher; she will know how to 
apply her science so as to enable 
her children to acquire useful finger 
habits. A boy who can black his 
own boots and dress himself neatly 
and knit his own stockings, besides 
making baskets which are service- 
able and caning chairs, has really 
benefited from his schooling. But 
all this preliminary training should 
be only a part of life-long care. 
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It is hard on our fine Special 
School teachers to see the boys and 
girls whom they have trained so 
lovingly and patiently, drifting 
away, and in a few months after 
leaving school, scarcely better than 
when they entered it. Their work 
is largely wasted because there are 
no institutions to take it up where 
they leave it off. 

It has been supposed that the 
Special School was to cure the 
mental disorder from which the 
children are suffering. For the 
same reason, the efforts of our 
idiot asylums are largely thrown 
away. Wonderful results are ob- 
tained during the seven years which 
is longest period of detention (with 
few exceptions) given to the in- 
mates of these asylums.* Very 
generally, the committees do not 
now admit idiots and the feeble- 
minded children who come in are 
capable of making a much better 
show after they have been polished 
for a few years than the idiots and 
imbeciles who were originally ad- 
mitted. But these excellent results 
are seen only just so long as the 
conditions which produced them 
exist. 

The Royal Albert Asylum Com- 
mittee reported in 1906 that since 
the foundation of the Institution 
1,502 patients had been discharged 
from it. It is worse than useless 
to deal with any class of weak- 
minded people in this way. One is 
not surprised that the report goes 
on to state that many of the chil- 
dren who had been trained in the 
asylum filter into workhouses and 
into other asylums. If this were 
the worst result, it would not be so 
bad; the worst is that by training 
these poor people for a time and 
then discharging them made to look, 
in outward appearance, more like 
normal persons, we are making it 
easier for them to have families. 
The merely weak-minded are much 





more dangerous in this respect than 
the idiot, who at any rate, is easily 
recognized. It is certain that most 
of the feeble-minded who survive 
infancy have families and many 
become parents at a very early age. 
I have myself seen a weak-minded 
child of fourteen with her infant 
in her arms. 

While it is extremely desirable 
that nothing should interfere with 
the excellent work done by our 
asylums, it is becoming a pressing 
necessity that they should be re- 
organized so as to permit of their 
becoming places for permanent 
detention. It is obvious that they 
must have their place, and a very 
important place too, in any scheme 
which may at last, be promoted by 
our English Government. The 
Earleswood Asylum already keeps 
one fourth of its patients for life. 
It is evident from the wonderful 
results in the way of useful work 
obtained from these life-cases, that 
there would be a real economy in 
keeping all who are trained and 
utilizing the powers that have been 
developed. It really matters very 
little what is the class of child 
taken; unfortunately, there are 
more than enough of the feeble- 
minded to go round. But if idiots 
and imbeciles are to be excluded 
from the asylums, then we must 
find some place for them other than 
the workhouse. All these matters, 
so to speak, are in the melting-pot 
at the present moment. 

The Government has before it 
three Royal Commissions’ Reports ; 
that on the Poor Law, which is 
infinitely important and _ touches 
very nearly the other two on 
Inebriety and on Feebleness of 
Mind. It would be premature to 
predict what will be the outcome of 
the deliberations on these reports. 
Perhaps this would be the proper 
place to dwell for a moment upon 
what the law at present allows us 
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to do for the weak-minded who are 
not certifiable under the Lunacy 
laws. 

Education Authorities can take 
- action under the Elementary Educa- 
tion and Epileptic Children Act of 
1899. It is a permissive Act and 
has not been by any means univers- 
ally adopted. Especially in the 
counties it is still hardly put in 
operation at all. A number of 
towns have adopted it, but still the 
great majority do not put it in 
force. 

While it is not compulsory upon 
Education Committees to provide 
schools for weak-minded children, 
it is compulsory upon parents to 
avail themselves of such schools 
when they are provided and if they 
are directed to do so by the educa- 
tion authority reponsible. This 
leads to a good deal of difficulty. 

Children can be taken in hand at 
five years of age. They can be le- 
gally compelled to attend school until 
they are sixteen years of age. It is 
noteworthy that the London Asy- 
lums Board, which had availed itself 
of Special Schools for pauper chil- 
dren coming under its notice, took 
power to extend the age of deten- 
tion from sixteen to twenty years. 
After the age of sixteen the law does 
not actively help us, but we gain 
something from the fact that a boy 
over the age of fourteen and a girl 
over the age of sixteen have power 
to choose their own place of resi- 
dence and can not therefore be re- 
moved against their will from an 
institution. On the other hand, 
neither can they be forcibly detained 
unless they be poor-law cases. 
3oards of Guardians have greater 
powers than Education Committees, 
and can adopt any child and put it 
in a place of safety up to the age 
of eighteen; apparently they can 
also go on paying maintenance 
charges for such children indefi- 
nitely. 





What we need is a law which 
shall make early recognition of the 
cases compulsory instead of per- 
missive,* and which shall secure 
that care shall not stop with its life 
at the day school, but shall persist 
as long as it lives. Residential and 
permanent schools should be pro- 
vided and children should be ad- 
mitted to them at the age to be 
determined in every case by the 
medical man in charge. It is neces- 
sary to seclude some children at a 
much earlier age than others. 

As to what has been done, it is 
so far a mere drop in the bucket 
that I fear that a great deal of it 
has been worse than useless. Al- 
most all the work which is being 
done makes no pretense of being 
permanent. There are some notable 
exceptions. Some of the homes for 
women, of which there are about 
thirty-five in England, are doing 
excellent work. There is one in 
London which has a very special 
interest, inasmuch as it is for the 
feeble-minded mothers with their 
babies. It will be very interesting 
to see how the children turn out. 
One home has done great service by 
giving an analysis of cases admitted 
from 1902 to 1907. There are 
twenty now in the home; twelve 
were placed in service; of these 
seven were doing well, six were 
placed in other homes, one was sent 
to an asylum; twenty-seven were 
returned to their relatives as insane 
or idiots; eleven were taken away 
by relations; one ran away; four 
died of consumption. Thus of 
eighy-two cases, only seven who 
have passed through the home can 
be said to be doing well. The Com- 
mittee drew the conclusion that only 
permanent care is of any use. 

The National Association has 
various homes under its care, but 
excepting the home for seven or 
eight mothers already mentioned, 
does not yet provide permanent care 
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for any of its inmates. Near Bir- 
mingham there is a place called 
Sandwell Hall, which was estab- 
lished with the intention of keeping 
all its cases permanently. There 
seems to be considerable leakage, 
however, at present, and no doubt 
this place, like many others, might 
be much helped by legislation. 
Cases are not yet detained there 
unless payment is forthcoming. 
My own society, the Lancashire 
and Chesire Society for the Per- 
manent Care of the Feeble-minded, 
has now for seven years had a 
colony from which, we boldly say, 
we will not let the children go in 
any circumstances, payments or no. 
Our School is at Sandlebridge, in 
Chesire, in a very pretty and healthy 
neighborhood. We have lost very 
few, either by death or removal, 
since we opened our first building, 
over seven years ago. We began in 
a very modest way with a school 
for little boys. This was shortly 
followed by a house for little girls. 
We soon had thirty of each in resi- 
dence, and we built a little school 
house. But we had not nearly 
enough accomodations, so we rented 
a farm which adjoined our land. 
Here there is sleeping accommoda- 
tion for twenty lads. We have 
actually fourteen sleeping there at 
the present time, who are too old 
to be with the little lads at night. 
We then began to supply ourselves 
with milk and also to supply the 
Country School for Town Children, 
which is about a mile away from us. 
Then we built a house for seventy- 
seven children, which was intended 
for little boys and girls, but we have 
found it necesary to use it all for 
little boys—there are so many more 
of them than the girls. Still we 
had not nearly enough beds to meet 
all the demands made upon us, nor 
land enough to find work for all our 
hands and feeding for our cattle. 
So rather more than two years ago 


we took our courage in both hands 
and purchased an estate which lies 
close to our original twenty acres, 
and which has on it a very good 
farm house, a large mansion and a 
lodge and cottage. This mansion 
we have taken into use for our older 
girls and there are forty of them 
living there. Our treasurer has 
doubled for us our school accom- 
modations. Our improvements and 
alterations in farms and gardens go 
on apace. Our profit from our 
land was over 300 pounds last year 
and over 400 pounds the year 
before; the difference being chiefly 
due to the fact that last year was 
a bad one for potatoes. 

We have 195 boys and girls in 
residence. Thirty-two of them are 
over sixteen years of age. Our 
oldest boy is twenty and has never 
slept a night off the place since he 
came in. We do not admit children 
over the age of thirteen, as we 
must have some years of childhood 
in which to mould them to our 
plans. But taking them below that 
age we have found it possible to 
make them so happy and contented 
that they are perfectly willing to 
stay with us, and we have shown 
conclusively that it need not be such 
a terribly expensive affair to take 
permanent charge of the feeble- 
minded. 

At the same time our anxieties 
as to money are not small. We 
have collected and spent at Sandle- 
bridge about 30,000 pounds and we 
are not yet at the end of our 
requirements. We are collecting 
the money now for a little hospital. 
Then we may think about more 
room for my young men, and War- 
ford Hall is still not paid for and 
will not be paid for until another 
five years have passed. All these 
things make me very anxious, espe- 
cially as we want to be always, as 
we are now, working on a sound 
financial basis. 
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As we can not receive payment 
for our grown-up children (from 
education authorities) we have to 
depend on our subscribers for their 
support and upon such work as they 
can do. Of course, the workers 
require a great deal of supervision 
and this takes from their earnings. 
Our boys are on the land; working 
in our greenhouses and hothouses 
and on the farm. Our girls at 
present save expense but do not 
bring in any money. They, under 
the care of two laundry women, do 
the whole of the washing for our 
colony. As we have twenty-six 
resident staff, as well as our boys 
and girls, this is no light matter. 
The girls are in every way more 
difficult to manage than the boys. 
They become whimsical and delicate 
as they grow up, and we can not, 
as with the boys, work them extra 
hard when they are naughty. Still 
the proportion of them with whom 
we have any serious trouble is very 
small indeed, and it is perhaps 
wrong to speak of the trouble as 
serious. It is just that childishness 
in a grown-up person is very tire- 
some. Many of them are quite ex- 
pert in housework. Whilst in the 
schoolroom both girls and boys 
learn to knit and darn and sew and 
do rug work. They have knitted all 
their own vests for over two years 
now, and many their own stockings. 
They are remarkably happy. It is 
surprising how easily they can he 
managed when one has once realized 
that they can never be relied upon. 
We make a point of giving them as 
many treats as possible so that there 
may be all the variety we can give 
in their very restricted lives. 


Fortunately it is very easy to 
give them treats without going to 
very much expense. The birthday 
treat at the age of sixteen, when 
the boy is solemnly put into long 
trousers instead of knickérs and the 
girls given aprons instead of pina- 
fores, and both are allowed to 
choose a present for themselves and 
to have a great cake with their 
name in pink sugar; the Maypole 
dance on Mayday; the eggs for 
breakfast on Easter Sunday; the 
toffee and parkin on November 5; 
the pancakes on Shrove Tuesday; 
above all, Christmas with its tree 
and magic lanterns and presents. 
All these make a joy for the weak- 
minded long past the age when 
ordinary boys and girls outgrow 
them. 

I think every one who has visited 
Sandlebridge agrees that we have 
found the solution of the problem. 
We keep our children; we keep 
them happy and we keep them econ- 
omically. 

But it is not on the word econ- 
omy that I would like to end. There 
is a far higher issue involved than 
the money question. The welfare 
of the Nation depends upon 
whether or no rational action be 
taken in this matter and rational 
action must be in accordance with 
the laws of science. But this thing 
is sure; that which is in accordance 
with the laws of science is in ac- 
cordance with the laws of God and 
a serious responsibility indeed rests 
upon those who are told and who 
may know but do not choose to 
know, or knowing, do not choose 
to act. 
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The Backward Child 


“Who can take the young child 
and tell beforehand of what degree 
of training he will prove capable? 
Most people of long experience in 
institutions for the feeble-minded, 
or with special class children, come 
to have the power of guessing 
rather accurately the grade of a 
child, just as the successful busi- 
ness man can gauge his customers 
with astonishing accuracy, but at 
best it is an unsatisfactory method.” 
(Goddard, The Grading of Back- 
ward Children, in The Training 
School, October, 1908.) 

The first thing that will attract 
the attention of the teacher to such 
a child will be the fact that he does 
not keep up with his fellows of the 
same age, or does not respond as 
promptly as the majority of the 
class. This is, in itself, backward- 
ness. 

When we have careful and thoro 
medical inspection and examination 
by a trained psychologist, we may 
be able to select with considerable 
accuracy, when the child enters 
school. Until then we must de- 
pend upon the teacher. She must 
find if he has been sickly or slow 
of development, whether his home 
life and environment is bad, and 
(if he is above the first grade) 
whether his people have moved 
often, thus preventing his having 
regular schooling. 

A great many backward chil- 
dren are suffering from disturb- 
ances of sight, hearing, etc, which 
are remediable. Simple tests of 
the child who is behind should be 
made by the teacher. If the child 


habitually frowns or squints, or 
shows signs of near-sight, he should 
be recommended for examination 
by an oculist. This examination 
should be made, too, if the child 
suffers from headaches. 

Dr. Hinklerood says: “I am quite 
certain that at least fifty per cent. 
of the cases of chronic headaches 
met with in ordinary practice are 
due to this cause.” And Dr. Ris- 
ley says: “I am still seeing patients 
who have passed into middle life 
having from their youth been the 
victims of headaches, who are 
cured of their life-long malady by 
the correction of ocular defects.” 

Poor hearing is often indicated 
by apparent inattention, and teach- 
ers must look for this. A very 
simple and efficient instrument for 
testing hearing has been invented 
by Prof. J. M. McCallie, of our 
paidological staff. It can be used 
in the regular classroom with good 
results. 

The teacher must suspect aden- 
oids when the child, who is behind, 
keeps his mouth open and has a 
vacant expression. This otherwise 
normal growth becomes harmful as 
soon as it begins to swell, and often 
“closes the nose as effectually as a 
stopper closes the entrance of a 
bottle.” 

“Deafness, even tho slight, adds 
to the lassitude resulting from a 
depleted nervous system (caused by 
adenoids) makes the child stupid 
in school, as well as inattentive, and 
all the time his teachers are won- 
dering why he will not do his 
work.” (“Mind in the Making,” 
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page 139.) 

One more class of “temporary 
backwards” must claim the teach- 
ers’ attention. These, altho their 
physical health is good, simply de- 
velop slowly at certain periods of 
their lives. There may be no ap- 
parent cause for this or any of the 
causes noted may act. 

“Teachers recognize a class of 
children who remain distinctly 
backward for several years, when 
they ‘wake up’ as they say, and 
afterwards keep up to the normal 
standard, and perhaps eventually 
show unusual ability. It is claimed 
that Froebel, Lincoln, and Webster 
were dullards in their youth.” 
(Fernald, “The Importance of 
Early Discovery and Treatment of 
Defectives in Special Public School 
Classes.’’) 

William H. Seward, Patrick 
Henry, Sir Isaac Newton, Robert 
Fulton, Alexander Von Humboldt, 
and many others might be added to 
this list. 

All of the children coming under 
the above heads may be classed as 
“Backward,” i. e., having no actual 
brain lesion and therefore under 
proper training and treatment capa- 
ble of becoming normal. Some 
need only the attention of the medi- 
cal specialists, some only a particu- 
larly good teacher in the regular 
grades; but some proceed so slowly 





In the training of defective chil- 
dren we are always on the alert for 
a spark of intelligence, for one lit- 
tle sign which will open up for us 
an avenue of possibilities along 
which we may work to ofttimes 
astounding proportions. 

The dull child is admitted to the 
school; it is a helpless, seemingly 
hopeless, case. The parents send 
the child as a last resort. We fol- 
low the child up closely. One day 
we find Thomas can take off his 


that they need special attention in 
the Special Classes organized for 
this purpose. We shall find in all 
of the public schools (in the lower 
grades) certain children who will 
never be able to catch up with their 
normal classmates, or who after 
proceeding for a short time will 
have used up their available mate- 
rial for progressing and come to a 
standstill. 

Feeble-Minded. 

In this group the teacher will 
usually observe physical abnormali- 
ties. Their gait and movements 
will be slow (or excited) and awk- 
ward. Inco-ordination will fre- 
quently be found. There will be 
stupidity and inertia or restlessness 
and excitability. From the outset 
her task with these seems a hope- 
less one. 

These children (the  feeble- 
minded, presumably having a posi- 
tive brain lesion) should not be in 
the public schools in theory. In 
practice they are and will be, for 
their number is so great that the 
State can not and will not make 
adequate provision for them. They 
must therefore be cared for in the 
Special Classes. They are incapa- 
ble of normal progress under the 
most favorable circumstances, but 
the degree of defect is not suffi- 
cient to quite warrant us in pro- 
nouncing them imbeciles. 





shoes ; James can put on his stock- 
ings; Frank can point out any boy 
of his group whom we might name. 

What a little thing these items 
seem to be to the casual observer— 
but these are our sparks, the little 
openings thru which we reach out 
and develop the material we have, 
and are often encouraged by seeing 
our efforts rewarded by the many 
things our children have learned 
to do. 
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Fen Ideal Institution 


MARION I. NOYES 


There is in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the beautiful town of 
Lancaster, a littke community by it- 
self—apart from the world. 

On entering the grounds one is 
impressed by the natural beauties of 
the place. There are beautiful 
lawns of velvety green, and at this 
season of the year the maple, elm 
and larch trees throw out their 
thousands of new leaves to the 
breezes. 

The fruit trees, heavily laden 
with blossoms, send out into the air 
a delicate perfume, while beyond in 
the distance there may be seen hills 
with all the varying shades of green, 
alternating with the rich red of the 
maple. 

At the entrance to the grounds 
stands the administration building. 
This is a busy place, superintended 
by one who, by her wonderful ex- 
ecutive ability, together with a 
graciousness of manner and sweet 
womanliness, has endeared her to 
the hearts of all around. 

Various walks lead to other cot- 
tages, eight in number. In each one 
may be found a matron, house- 
keeper and as many girls as the 
house can accommodate. 

You must know, now, that this 
is “The Girls’ State Industrial 
School.” 

There are two hundred and sev- 
enty girls on the grounds ; many are 
defectives, some are feeble-minded, 
and all are incorrigibles. 

It is among these girls that the 
writer of this article, a student of 
the “Vineland Training School” of 
1908, has found her work. She 


would like to tell those interested 
something of the work and of the 
aims of this school. 

In the first place, we try to make 
our girls happy, and we believe 
thoroughly in the occasional party, 
the drama and games. 

The month of May has been a 
very happy one. The girls have 
reveled in the hanging of May 
baskets. Nearly every girl on the 
grounds has made one. It was a 
pretty sight on May night to walk 
through the corridors and to see a 
dainty basket hanging on each door, 
and the officers were not forgotten. 

The girls of the different houses 
have vied with one another in hang- 
ing their sweetest and best on their 
superintendent’s door, while she, 
herself, has taken great pleasure in 
receiving. 

It has become a common sight 
on a pleasant evening to see a long 
line of girls stealing quietly along 
the walks, and a little later running 
back with screams of delight, hav- 
ing been chased and found out. 

A May party on the lawn at sun- 
set with a May-pole dance gave all 
a pleasant evening. 

You may ask, What are we try- 
ing to teach our girls? We are try- 
ing to teach those things that will 
send them out into the world useful 
and self-supporting women. 

They receive a thorough course 
in housework, each girl passing 
through kitchen, bakery and laun- 
dry. Each girl is taught to care for 
her own clothes, and there are spe- 
cial classes in dressmaking, sloyd, 
basketry and rug making. 
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There is also the school room 
work, for each girl must read, write, 
change money and tell time. 

We try to hold our girls up to a 
high standard; we try to forget the 
records we have studied. 

We say to ourselves: “Each girl 
is a child of God and, as such, she 
has great possibilities within her- 
self.” 

We say to the girls: “All that is 
good and pure and holy is within 
you—manifest these things.” We 
would hold before their eyes two 
mirrors: one, in which they may 
behold themselves just as they are 
now, in the other one in which they 
may see the image of that which it 
is possible for them to become. 


If this last mirror is kept before 
them, they will become, little by lit- 
tle, like the image itself. 

We would teach our girls obedi- 
ence ; yes, loving obedience ; also the 
duty one owes another in his own 
community. 

All these things we try to do. If 
a little personality be pardoned, let 
me say that in hours of discourage- 
ment I sometimes turn backward to 
the summer session at Vineland, 
and in this way find renewed in- 
spiration. 

Is it not possible that our work 
is God given? In all humility and 
love can we not say: “Father, take 
us, teach us to guide aright the 
young lives entrusted to our care.” 


Playgrounds 


(The following paragraph from 
the Survey should have the atten- 
tion of the school and town authori- 
ties in every county. Note that 
“the value of the playground con- 
sists in the fact that it affords 
supervised and organized play,” 
also “it teaches team work,” and 
also most particularly this: “One 
of the public school teachers is em- 
ployed to organize and supervise 
the play.”” Organizations of chil- 
dren without competent supervis- 
ion usually do more damage than 
good. ) 

“The playground movement has 
taken strong hold of many cities, 
for the need lies upon the surface. 
Not so apparent, to many persons, 
is the importance of playgrounds 
for the small towns and the city 
suburb. Swarthmore, Pa., has 
equipped a public playground that 
seems to show the need and value 
of the movement even in a com- 
munity where there is fresh air 
and open ground; for the value of 
the playground consists in the fact 





that it affords supervised and or- 
ganized play, as well as a chance 
for exercise and recreation. It 
teaches ‘team work,’ and promotes 
among the children that essential 
democracy everywhere needed. A 
home without a lawn in Swarth- 
more is an exception, and the citi- 
zens are more than ordinarily pros- 
perous. Yet every day since the 
playground was opened this sum- 
mer there has been an average of 
fifty children in attendance, not 
counting the baseball enthusiasts. 
The ground was lent by a public- 
spirited citizen, and a volunteer 
committee of five men raised the 
necessary funds and provided the 
apparatus, consisting of two sand 
boxes, four swings, two seesaws, 
a giant stride or “flying Dutch- 
man,” a swinging log, tether ball, 
quoits, croquets and baseball. One 
of the public school teachers is em- 
ployed to organize and supervise 
the play. The projectors of the 
movement are looking forward to 
a municipal playground.” 
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Flumnae Notes 


The members of the Vineland 
Alumnae who live in New York 
and its vicinity have been able, be- 
cause of their numbers, to enjoy 
the privilege of meeting together 
for “Auld Lang Syne.” 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the Alumnae, held at the Training 
School, it was suggested that since 
the number of alumnae is rapidly 
growing, other sections of the 
country might also enjoy this privi- 
lege. 

It was also suggested that it 
would be for the pleasure and profit 
of all if each section knew what 
the other is doing; that this end 
would best be served by choosing 
some one to “represent” each sec- 
tion; that this “representative” 
should keep in touch with the mem- 
bers in her section, find out what is 
being done in the several localities 
for the training and education of 
defective children; that such items 
and others of personal and educa- 
tional interest, as special work with 
classes or individuals, problems of 
class or individual training, estab- 
lishment and equipment of special 
classes or schools, be sent to The 
Training School for the column 
“Alumnae Notes”; that each mem- 
ber consider it her special privilege 
to keep the representative well in- 
formed as to these items; that the 
representative be also a sort of so- 
cial leader for her section, endeav- 
oring to arrange at least one meet- 
ing during the year. 


The President was empowered 
to appoint “representatives” who 
would by this means keep all in- 
formed as to the progress of the 
work thruout the country. 

The following appointments were 
made: 

Section I—New York City, Long 
Island City, Brooklyn, New Ro- 
chelle, Passaic, Paterson. Miss 
Jane F. Shaw, 279 Clermont ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Section I]—Vineland, Trenton, 
Atlantic City, Mt. Ephraim. Miss 
Catherine Bell, New Jersey Train- 
ing School. 

Section III—Philadelphia, Mor- 
risville, Lancaster, East Strouds- 
burg. Miss Mollie A. Woods, 
1928 North Camac street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Section 1V—Rome, Utica, Buf- 
falo. Miss Frances H. Ney, 
Teachers’ Training School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Section V—Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts. Miss Ger- 
trude M. Fairbanks, 20 Cloelia 
Terrace, Newtonville, Mass. 

Section VI—Ohio, Indiana, Min- 
nesota and the West. Mrs. Anna 
M. Graether, 132 Prescott street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Section VII—Japan and Foreign 
Countries. Miss Anna _Doriss, 
Presbyterian Mission Headquar- 
ters, Tokio. 

ELizABETH B. CARPENTER, 
President. 
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The Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Vineland Alumnae was called on August 
20, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Miss E. B. Carpenter. In the 
absence of the secretary, Catherine F. 
Bell was elected secretary pro tem. Many 
letters and telegrams were read from ab- 
sent members. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and adopted. The treasurer reported 
a balance of Thirty-six Dollars. The pres- 
ident gave an outline of what had been 
done in New York City by the Alumnae 
members. Several meetings have been 
held and in June the members of the 
class of 09 were entertained at luncheon. 
Thru the president, the Alumnae pin has 
been furnished. Ten dollars was voted 
Prof. Johnstone for the use of the Train- 
ing School. 

The president further announced that 
Alumnae pins could be obtained thru Miss 
Catherine B. Gent ‘09, who has been 
chosen by the class of 1909 to purchase 
pins for those ordering. 

Prof. Johnstone, Misses Taylor, Gent, 
and Zusi were appointed by the chair to 
nominate officers for the coming year. 
They reported as follows:— 

President, Miss Clara Commons, ’08. 

Vice President, Miss Mollie A. Woods, ’09. 
2d Vice President, Miss Fannie Bolles, 04. 
Secretary, Miss Catherine F. Bell, 08. 
Ass’t. Secretary, Miss Jane F. Shaw, '07. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Grace E. Donovem, ‘03. 
The report of the nominating committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

The president outlined some work for 
the coming year. She proposed to divide 
the members into eight sections, each sec- 
tion to have achairman. These sections 
will keep in close communication thru 
correspondence, meetings, etc., and thru 
the Training School in touch with the 
whole Alumnae body. A department 





of the Training School has been set apart 
for Alumnae notes,—articles on special 
classes, accounts of section meetings, etc., 
etc. Miss Carpenter urged the great work 
that could be accomplished and enthus- 
iam roused by such a plan. 

Mrs. Graether 09 spoke of the value of 
Alumnae notes in influencing superinten- 
dents etc. The whole plan was most 
favorably discussed, especially as a means 
of keeping in touch with the members and 
their work. 


A motion was unanimously adopted 
authorizing the president to appoint a 
chairman for each section. 


Prof. Johnstone asked the support of 
the Alumnae members in gaining sub- 
scriptions to the Training School. He 
proposed also that the Constitution and 
By-Laws be printed in the paper. Miss 
Carpenter thanked the members for their 
hearty co-operation. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


On August 19th, the Class of 1909 held 
their Class Day. It was atime of jollity 
and relief after the strain of the examin- 
ation in the morning. A large number of 
invited guests from the Institution were 
present, and the local hits, merry 
songs, and particularly the presentation 
of gifts to the members of the class 
brought forth much laughter. At the 
close of the exercises, the president of the 
class presented to the superintendent a 
gift from the class of $100.00, which is to 
form the nucleus of the fund for the new 
laboratory. The spirit of the gift and the 
way in which it was given will undoub- 
tedly make it bear fruit, and the author 
of this paragraph hereby calls upon all 
friends of the school as well as those who 
are believers in the value of scientific 
investigation to offer contributions to this 
fund and swell it rapidly so that by this 
time next year, we shall be able to begin 
work. 
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SERPREG Ty 


The New Jersey Training School is a public charity, maintained by 
a philanthropic association, and belonging neither to the State nor to any 
private individual. It was founded in 1888, and gives maintenance, care, 
and training to about 400 backward, special, and feeble-minded children. 


EQUIPMENT. 

It is built upon the cottage plan. There are twenty symmetrical 
buildings, 250 acres of highly cultivated farmland, lawns, flower and veg- 
etable gardens; also an up-to-date dairy, piggery, and poultry department. 
We raise nearly all of our own fruits and vegetables, and do most of our 
own canning and curing of meats. We have camping grounds, and an 
entertaining play corner, with zoo, merry-go-round, band stand, and base 
ball and foot ball field. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 

The School and home are here combined. The children are 
grouped in the cottages according to their mentality. We aim to fit 
them to live their lives with the greatest happiness, usefulness and com- 
fort. The training includes tailoring, dressmaking, shoemaking, sewing, 
knitting, carpentry and wood working, painting, laundering and housework, 
gardening, farm and dairy work and care of stock, sense training, kin- 
dergarten, the elementary school branches, physical training, music. 


MAINTENANCE. 

The institution is built up by gifts and legacies, but our endowment 
fund should be greatly increased. Pupils are maintained by the free 
fund of the Institution, their parents or guardians, the State of New Jer- 
sey, and the District of Columbia. We have excellent facilities to give 
all the advantages of the large State institutions and the small private ones, 
with but few of the disadvantages of either, and therefore, we have many 
private pupils. 


RESEARCH. 

Our department of Psychological Research is studying the children in 
every phase of their existence, with a view to bettering their care, training 
and treatment, and also to discovering the causes and the best methods of 
preventing this condition. We greatly need money to extend this work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Each year for six weeks we conduct a Summer School for Public 
School teachers who wish to understand peculiar, backward, and ‘‘special’’ 
children. Anyone who can afford it will help some hardworking 
teacher by donating $50.00 for a scholarship. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

We publish a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of all such 
children. The matter is practical, and intended to be helpful to doctors, 
teachers, psychologists, parents and all others interested. We need 
many more subscriptions, and have arranged with the subscription agen- 
cies to furnish any other magazines published at the lowest rates offered by 
anyone. You get the lowest prices, andhelp us at the same time by , 
doing all your subscribing thru THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. 
a. Become acquainted with the work we are doing. 
b. Tell us of all children who need our care. 
c. Contribute to at least one of our funds. 
d. Subscribe to THE TRAINING SCHOOL and do all of your sub- 
scribing thru us. 





WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 

mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Wy perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation Ww 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
m of investment for rapid increase in value wr 

anywhere. This is the time to invest 

there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
Red Star 


Insecticide & Disin- 
fectant 


is made especially for Public Institutions who are willing to pay a fair price for a 
first class article. It is sold on a guarantee that it will kill all insects that usual- 
ly annoy these Institutions. It will not stain nor corrode fabric, furniture or metal. 
As an insecticide for the head there is nothing better; one application will free the 
head of all vermin and leave a healthy scalp. It is one of the best Germicides on 
the market. We furnish without cost, one of our compressed air sprays with each 
order for five gallons or more, and extend credit to all Public Institutions to suit 
their convenience. The best Institutions throughout the United States have been 
using RED STAR for pears. 


Anp further information desired will be cheerfully furnished. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL C0O., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















